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ity will thus be sure to differ, in some respects, from that of any 
other Christian. Indeed, it must, if it be a living faith, grow 
from day to day and from hour to hour." 

With the explanations and qualifications that are here made, 
there is not much to object to in this. It may be said that it 
depends on the Pragmatist heresy about the nature of truth; but 
the main points could be stated without this implication. We 
could substitute "working hypothesis" for "truth," as in fact 
Mr. Garnett usually does. It might be urged also that it is not 
so easy as he seems to imply to separate what is essential in 
Christianity from its "frills." Perhaps a more serious objection 
is that for purposes of "world citizenship" we have to take ac- 
count of those to whom the Christian point of view is not familiar. 
Might not, for instance the philosophy underlying the Bhagavad- 
Gita furnish a working hypothesis (also involving some frills) that 
could equally well be used as a starting point? I should be dis- 
posed to admit, however, that the Christian statement is the best. 

At any rate, whatever may be thought about this, there can 
be no doubt that the book is an extremely valuable one, both 
theoretically and practically. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 



The History of Human Marriage. By Professor Edward 
Westermarck, LL.D., etc. In three volumes. Fifth edition, 
rewritten. London: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Pp. xxiii, 571; 
xi, 595; viii, 587. 

Professor Westermarck's book on the History of Human Mar- 
riage has long been known as the most comprehensive and reliable 
work on that subject. In this new edition, however, its value has 
been immensely increased. It has been enlarged to nearly three 
times its former size; and it has been greatly enriched, both by the 
results of his own explorations and by the consultation of a num- 
ber of works of reference, the mere names of which occupy more 
than 100 large and closely printed pages (as against about 30 in 
the previous edition). He has not, however, altered his main 
views on the subject. He still retains the firm conviction that 
marriage was not evolved out of a condition of promiscuity; and 
he brings forward a good deal of fresh evidence against that 
theory. He supplies much interesting material about different 
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forms of polygamy and other deviations from the normal con- 
ditions of married life; but, on the whole, the general result to 
which he points is in harmony with the great Hegelian dictum, 
that the Real is the Rational. It is shown that, broadly speaking, 
any deviations from the normal that have at any time been preva- 
lent have been due to exceptional circumstances, such as devastat- 
ing wars, by which the usual balance of the sexes has been 
temporarily disturbed. When the general conditions of life are 
normal, the monogamic family, involving a permanent relation- 
ship, shows itself pretty clearly as being at once the only form 
that |s satisfactory and the only form that tends to persist. 

It has already been pointed out in this Journal (January 
number, p. 223) that Dr. Westermarck has recently been giving a 
good deal of attention to the question of the origin of sexual 
modesty, and that he has brought out an interesting monograph 
on that subject. Further discussions relating to it will be found 
in this new edition. In connection with this, he rejects the view 
that modesty is the origin of clothing (the view suggested at the 
beginning of Genesis), and on that theory his arguments appear to 
be conclusive; but perhaps he has hardly given enough attention 
to the converse theory, that clothing is the origin of certain forms 
of modesty, or at least of the sense of indecency. Mr. Austin 
Freeman (author of the very remarkable work on Race Decay and 
Regeneration) has brought forward some strong evidence in 
support of this view in his book on Travels and Life in Ashanti 
and Jaman — one of the very few works bearing on the subject of 
Marriage with which Dr. Westermarck does not appear to be 
acquainted. "Indecency," Mr. Freeman states (p. 379) "can 
hardly exist apart from clothing, but results from the partial or 
complete exposure of a body that is habitually covered." This, 
of course, does not refer to modesty in the wider meaning of the 
term, but more definitely to the sense of shame. In other re- 
spects Mr. Freeman is entirely in agreement with Dr. Wester- 
marck. When a new edition of Dr. Westermarck's most valuable 
and interesting work is called for, he may perhaps deal a little 
further with this topic. In the meantime, we have every reason 
to be grateful to him for the rich feast that he has provided. It 
must have cost him an almost incredible amount of labour. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 



